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 NARR ATIVE. 


LITTLE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 
[Concluded from last week’s paper.| 

Little Oliver was carried by the Indians about 
two hundred miles across the state, to the bor- 
ders of Lake Erie, where he found an Indian 
village. Here he was adopted by an old Indian 
woman as her son. He says: 

Little worth relating occurred for nearly two 
months. In the meantime, having nothing to do 
except to bring water, and collect wood for cook- 
ing, 1 had some leisure, which I occupied in 
hunting with a bow and arrow, in the use of which 
I became quite expert, frequently shooting birds, 
and at one time killing a fine rabbit, which I bore 
tothe cabin with no small degree of pride, and to 
the great satisfaction of the old squaw, to whom 
it furnished a delicious repast, and of Sotonegoo, 
who congratulated me, telling me that I would 
soon become a man and a hunter. Sometimes, 
too, 1 was permitted to visit the Trader’s Station, 
on the point, where I was always welcomed by 
Mr. Ironside, and treated with great kindness by 
his wife, the daughter of Cooh-coo-cheeh. It 
was on one of these visits, in the woods above the 
point, as J before related, that I saw Wells, then 
a prisoner at large among the Indians, who, hav- 
ing learned my name, inquired very particularly 
about my family, their residence and rank. The 
information which I gave him, he soon communi- 
cated to the officer commanding at Post Vincen- 
nes, by whom it was. sent to Col. Wilkinson at 
' Fort Washington, and by him immediately to my 
father. Through the influence of General Wash- 
ington, letters were obtained from the British 
minister at Philadelphia, to Col. Simcoe, gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, which were conveyed to 
him by an express, despatched by my friends 
through the state of New York to Niagara; so that 
while I was abandoning all hope of seeing again my 
home and my beloved kindred, and striving to be- 
come reconciled to my fate, active preparations were 
making for my release, and measures were in op- 
eration, which under the blessing of Providence, 
ina few months afterward, resulted in my deliv- 
erance. 

Although the labor of gathering their corn was 
over, | found pretty constant employment; I had 
now to make fires, carry water both for cooking 
and drinking, wash the hommony when boiled in 
ashes, and assist the old woman in getting wood. 
One afternoon in December, Cooh-coo-cheeh 
being engaged, sent me alone to cut and bring 
home an armful of wood. Taking the ax, the 
pecawn, (a.long strap for tying up the wood,) 
and our faithful dog, who generally accompanied 
me, I went about a quarter of a mile up the bot- 
tom; where, having cut some wood and tied it 
into a bundle, I was just about to place it on my 
back, when the dog moving off cautiously a few 
rods, sat down. near a small tree, where growling 
fiercely and striking the ground with his tail, he 
first looked up toward the top of a sappling, and 
then at me, as if to inform me.theré was game 
there, and to ask my assistance. | Picking. up the 
ax, I walked deliberately to the dog, and.follow- 
ing the direction of his eyes, saw on a limb about 
sixteen feet from the ground, an animal of a dark 
gray color mixed with red, with a white belly and 
round head, altogether resembling a cat, but four 
times larger than the largest tame cat, and couch- 
ed like that animal when ready to spring upon its 
prey. Ignorant of its nature, and unapprehensive 
of danger, I threw several sticks at it to induce 
it to ceme down; at length, hitting it severely on 
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the head, it sprang to the ground within a few 
feet of me, when the dog instantly seizing it, a 
fierce contestensued. The dog being strong, ac- 
tive, and courageous, several times caught the 
animal by the throat, but was as often compelled 
to let go his hold, so fiercely and powerfully did 
his antagonist, drawing up his hind feet, apply 
his sharp claws:to his breast and sides. Indeed, 
I now began to’fear he would conquer the dog, 
whose ardor seemed to have considerably abated, 
and who fought with greater caution: approaching 


would soon subside, and that beyond the stream 
he should find plenty of game. 

‘ Sawwattee sewwatty, . 

Sawwaitee sawwatty, 

Sawawkee meechse noo kahoohonny; 

Kooquay nippee ta rsa; 

Waugh waw waagh whaw, 

Waugh waw waugh whaw.’ 


Cooh-coo-cheeh took much pains to learn me to 
dance; an accomplishment not so easily acquired 





with the ax, and taking advantage of an opportu- 
nity when the dog again attempted to seize the 
throat of the animal, I was so fortunate as to hit 
him a severe blow on the head, completely stun- 
ning him; then left him to his enraged antagonist, 
who soon finished the work of death. The dog, 
though severely wounded, appeared to be de- 
lighted; now standing over his fallen enemy, as if 
exulting in his death, and now jumping around 
me, wagging his tail with pleasure. For myself, 
I turned the animal over several times; marked 
his length, which, from his nose to the end of his 
tail, I judged to be about four feet; then examining 
him particularly, for the first time suspected that 
he was either a wild. cat or a young panther.— 
Leaving my wood, and shouldering my prize, I 
marched home, and with no‘small exultation 
threw my load down before Cooh-coo-cheeh, 
who, raising her hands with surprise, exclaimed, 
‘Waugh haugh—h!. Pooshun!’ It proved, in- 
deed, to be a large male wild cat; an animal 
equally insidious and dangerous, according to its 
size and strength, as a panther; and which, but 
for the presence of the dog, and my own igno- 
rance of its nature, and of my danger, might have 
destroyed me. This exploit, with which the old 
woman associated great courage and daring, rais- 
ed me very much in her estimation. She heard 
all the particulars of the affair with great satisfac- 
tion, and frequently saying, ‘Enee, wessah,’ (that 
is right, that is good,) said I would one day be- 
come a great hunter, and placing her forefingers 
together, (by which sign the Indians represent 
marriage,) and then pointing to Sotonegoo, told 
me that when I should become a man, I should 
have her for a wife. I had now acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the Shawnee tongue to understand 
all ordinary conversation, and indeed the greater 
part ofall that I heard; (accompanied, as their con- 
versation and speeches, were, with the most signifi- 
cant gestures; ) and often in the long winter even- 
ings listened with much pleasure, and sometimes 


the bloody battles of her nation, particularly with 
the Americans; of the great prowess of her an- 
cestors; their chivalrous exploits and deeds of no- 


her early life; her courtship and marriage; the 
gteat strength, bravery, and activity of her then 
young husband, Co-kun-di-aw-thah, and her own 
youthful charms.. Her memory seemed a great 


and old. In almost all her tales, however, wheth- 
er tragic or mirthful, whether of great achieve- 
ments in the battle and in the chase, or whether 
relating to some diverting incident or humorous 
story, she mingled many superstitious ideas, ‘and 
spoke much of supernatural agency, and of ler 
‘own frequent intercourse and conversation with 
departed spirits. To the beaver she not only 
gave the faculty of reason, but the power of speech; 
and I shal} ever recollect the song, said by her to 
have been sung by a beaver to an almost despond- 











ing hunter, stayed by a freshet and half-starved; 


‘encouragingly telling him that the high waters 


with deep interest,to Cooh-coo-cheeh,as she told of: 


ble daring, or related some interesting events of 


storehouse; out of which she brought things new 


as, from the great simplicity of their steps, might 
at first be supposed; grace, with them, consisting 
principally in the motions of the body; the action 
of their limbs being rather adapted to facilitate 
and perfect these, (and not, as with us, at least 
in former days, the chief exhibiters of grace and 
skill,) and it required much practice to combine 
both successfully. Having seen my elder instruct 
my younger sister in dancing, I-had learned seve- 
ral steps, particularly the balancer, and single 
and double chaser, and sometimes for the amuse- 
ment of Cooh-coo-cheeh I gave her a specimen 
of the manner of our dancing: with the slower and 
more simple steps she seemed to be amused, 
occasionally laughing heartily at -what to her 
appeared so ludicrous; but when I attempted a 
hornpipe, whirling round frequently, or capered 
along in a double chaser, so ridiculous did it ap- 
pear to her, manifesting, as she thought, such a 
want of grace and dignity, that usually, with some 
‘marked expression of contempt, she put a stop to 
my farther exhibition.” 

After three years, when peace was made: with 
the Indians, Oliver was: restored again to his par- 
ents. The last two years he spent among his 
relatives, at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. He 
says, in the end of his story: 

** My long narrative which must have exercised 
the patience of the reader, may soon be brought 
toa close. At Elizabethtown, I remained with 
my sister and brother-in-law, Mr. Halstead, for a 
little more than two years; a regular portion of all 
of which time was occupied by me at school; and 
on the 14th of September, 1795, being then four- 
teen years old, I set out on-horseback, in com- 
pany witha Mr. Crane, and: the late General 
Schenck, (then on his-first visit to the West,) on 
my return home. We performed the journey to 
Pittsburgh in ten days, and there putting our 
horses on board a flatboat, descended the Ohio, 
and arrived at Columbia about the middle of Oc- 
tober. The joy of my parents, on seeing me, is 
‘more easily imagined than described; with tears 
and embraces, they welcomed my return. The 
day was spent in affectionate inquiries about the 
past; and devoutly and gratefully that evening, 
around our family altar, did we join in thanks- 
giving and praise with my pious father, to the 
Father of mercies, for all his past unmerited good- 
ness; particularly, for my preservation, and safe 
restoration to my home. 

Nearly forty years have since passed away; 
our ‘rivers teem with commerce; their banks 
are covered with farms,’ with houses, villages, 
towns, and cities; the wilderness has been con- 
‘Pverted into fruitful -fields;: temples to God are 
erected, where once stood the Indian wigwam, 
and the praises of the Most High resound, where 
formerly the screams of the panther, or the yell 
of the savage only were heard. O, ‘ What hath 
God wrought??—But where are the friends and 
companions of our youth? Our parents, where 
are they? Mine have long since ‘slept with their 
| fathers.’ Wawpawwawquaw, who only a short 
‘time since, had for several years previously paid 

me an annual visit, has gone to the land of his 
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fathers, and almost all those of whom in my nar-| 
rative I have spoken, are no longer ‘ dwellers on 
earth.’ We, also, will soon end our earthly pil- 
grimage, and enter into ‘that borne whence no 
traveller returns.” May we through Divine grace 
‘ finish well our journey,’ that we may dwell at 
last, where ‘ ever during spring abides, and nev- 
er withering flowers;’ in that healthful clime, 
where ‘sickness, sorrow, pain, and death, are 
felt and feared no more;’ where ‘there is fulness 
of joy,’ and where there are pleasures forever- 
more,’ ”’ 








“RELIGION. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON III. 

Acts. 8. 32. ‘* He was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a lamb dumb before his shearers, so he open- 

ed not his mouth.”’ 

Upon hearing this scripture, you are ready 
perhaps to say as the eunuch did to Philip: Of 
whom does it speak? Who was the person who 
was thus cruelly treated? Like Philip we would 
take this text and preach unto you—Jesus. Yes, 
children, it was Jesus, the friend of sinners, your 
compassionate Saviour, who was thus cruelly put 
to death. But you will ask, Why, what evil hath 
he done? He did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth; he was holy, harmless, and separate 
from sinners; but he was wounded for our sins, he 
was bruised for our iniquities, all we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every man to 
his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquities of us all. The blessed God, children, 
made us to be holy and happy; but like the silly 
sheep we have wandered into the way that leads 
tq, death and destruction. All mankind have for- 
saken God, broken his commandments, and de- 
served death. In this sad state Jesus our com- 
passionate Saviour, saw us ready to perish; and 
like the good shepherd offered to lay down his 
life for the sheep; rather than we should perish, 
he would bear our sins in his own body upon the 
cross, and answer for our guilt. He knew this 
would be a sacrifice well pleasing to his heavenly 
Father, who is not willing that any should perish. 
And he said, Lo! I come to do the will of God. 
And now having loved his own, he loved them to 
the end; he loved them even unto death. Think, 
children, what he endured for your sake, for your 
salvation. He was led as a sheep to the slaugh- 
ter. You cannot think of the innocent sheep 
being led to the slaughter without pity and com- 
passion: and can you read the sad story of your 
Saviour’s sufferings and death without sorrow and 
love? He was scourged, he was crowned with 
thorns, he was buffetted and spit upon, he was 
mocked and reviled, and then crucified between 
two thieves; and all this he bore like the patient 
lamb; dumb before his shearers, while they were 
stripping the wool from his back. 
reviled, he reviled not again; but while his cruel 
murderers were taking away his life, he said, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do. 


you! and will you not love him? 


could God be glorified and sinners saved? 


Will you not, children, forever hate sin; be- 
cause that was the cause of his sufferings and 


death? Surely the blessed God must hate sin 


or he woald not have given his dear, his well- 
It was sin that brought 


beloved Son to die for it. 


provoked the blessed God to destroy the world by 
It was sin that pro- 
voked God to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah with 


water after he had made it. 


When he was 


Now, my little friends, do not your hearts 
overflow with gratitude and love to this compas- 
sionate Saviour of sinners? How he has loved 
Greater love he 
could not show, than by laying down his life for 
you: he had power to save his life: with a look he 
could have struck his enemies to the ground: but 
how then could the scriptures be fulfilled? how 


with the children of Israel in the wilderness; and 
it was sin that at last crucified the Lord of life 
and glory. And do you not think, children, that 
sin must still be provoking to God? Has Jesus 
died to redeem you from all iniquity, and will you 
indulge sin in your hearts? Remember Jesus 
died not only to save you from the punishment of 
sin in hell, but to save you from sin itself; to 
make you holy that you may be happy; for with- 
out holiness you cannot be like God here, you 
cannot dwell with God in heaven. 
HYMN. 

Behold the patient lamb, 

Before the shearer stands; 

And yields its harmless life, 

Into its murderers’ hands. 

‘Thus was the Lamb of God, 

By cruel hands betrayed; 

Patient he bore the cross 

And for his murderers prayed. 

Thus the good shepherd died, 

That we his sheep might live: 

To all who follow me 

Eternal life ! give. 

Thus I lay down my life, 

Because my sheep J love; 

And those who serve me here, 

Shall reign with me above. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letter from one little Baby to another. 


My dear little Cousin,—How do you like this 
pretty world we live in? Every day I see some- 
thing new. The people round me look very smil- 
ing and pleasant; but I have found out who my 
best friend is, and I always cry when any body 
takes me from my Mother. She handles me so 
gently, and kisses me so softly, and always rocks 
me to sleep on her bosom, after I have had enough 
to eat. No wonder I feel sorry when she goes 
away. The other day she left me with the girl, 
and there was a great ugly pin began to prick 
me dreadfully; I cried and screamed and thought 
she would take it out; but instead of that, she be- 
gan to jump me up and down, and it hurt worse 
every minute. I screamed louder and louder, 
and then she got up, took a spoon and began to 
pour some bad tasted stuff down my throat, till I 
was half choked. I suppose she thought I was 
hungry or sick. Bye and bye my dear mother 
came in, and after kissing me a long while, and 
finding I still cried, she began to look at my frock 
and at last took out the pin. She covered me 
with kisses, and almost cried herelf, to think how 
I had been hurtggOh I love her better than any 
of the folks I ha¥e'seen yet. 

I have a great many pretty playthings that you 
would like to see; but I like my silver rattle bet- 
ter than all the rest. I can have any of them 
when I’m a mind to cry for them, and if you will 
come and spend the day with me,we will sit down 


a —— ——~— —-— ee ac eens ewe 


I wake up and there’s nobody in the room, It 


walking over my face, and I couldn’t tell how . 
get him off, and he tickled me dreadfully; » 
fingers would’nt touch the right place, all J oxi 
do, and he made a dreadful buzzing round my 
ears—lI really thought he’d eat me up before an, 
body came. Then there’s a great creature they 
call a ‘‘ pussy,” that I am so afraid of. Some. 
times when they leave me alone, she comes with 
her great staring eyes and looks into my eradle 
and one day she hopped right in and laid dow, 
with me, and I cried and cried and cried and she 
never minded it a bit. 

But sometimes I’m very happy. Whea my 
dear father trots me on his knee or jumps me y 
and down, or when my little sister shows me her 
doll, or when I look at the pretty bright lamps 
in the evening. 

Now I suppose you want to know how I look. 
They hold me up to the glass every day, when | 
am dressed all clean, so that I ean tell. you, | 
have great blue eyes, and very fat cheeks, ang 
two little white teeth that my mother talks a great 
deal about. My shoulders are very plump and | 
have little blue ribbons tied into my sleeves, and 
I’ve heard people that came im say that I was, 
very pretty baby. I should like to come and see 
you very much—but they cover me up with s 
many blankets when I go out, that I can’t see any 
thing and I am half smothered beside; but you'l} 
see me when I grow a little older. My dea 
mother says I must go to sleep now, so good bye, 

From your baby cousin, He en, 




















THOMAS, AND THE DOG CESAR, 


Mr. Barlow had a large Newfoundland dog, 
equally famous for his good nature and his love 
of the water. With this dog, Thomas had long 
been forming an acquaintance, and he used to 
divert himself with throwing sticks into the water, 
which Czsar would instantly bring out with his 
mouth, however great might be the distance. 

Thomas had heard much about the Kamscha- 
kan dogs and their method of drawing sledges; 
and he began to plan an enterprise of this kind 
with Cesar. 

Finding himself at leisure, one day, he began 
the execution of his project. He first furnished 
himself with some rope and a kitchen chair, the 
latter of which he meant to use for a sledge. 
Then he flattered Cesar into a large yard, behind 
the house, and extending the chair flat upon the 
ground, he fastened him to it, with very great 
care and ingenuity. 

Cesar, who did not understand what Thoma 
was going to do with him, quietly suffered bim- 
self to be harnessed, and Thomas mounting his 
seat with an air of triumph, and with a whipit 








the floor. 
creep all about the carpet—(don’t you know how, 








makes me very cross, 


, 











a I don’t know what to do. 


on the carpet together, and pull them all over 
When we get tired of that, we can 


I wonder whether they wash you as much as 
they do me? When my dear mother does it, I 
don’t mind it so much; but the girl takes me some- 
times and she washes my nose up instead of down, 
and tickles my ears, and fills my eyes full of wa- 
\ter, and then rubs them almost blind to get them 
sickness and death into our world, makes us like | dry; and then after all that is over, I have to be 
the devil, and fits us for hell. It was sin that | dressed. And sometimes while they are dressing 

me, they hold me so close to the fire that I am so 
It is enough to vex 
aay baby | think, don’t you? Then they put me 
fire from heaven; it was sin which provoked God! to bed when I am not sleepy, and take me up! Thomas at first kept his seat, very firmly; 


his hand, began his operations. A great crowd 
of little boys, the sons of the laborers in the 
neighborhood, now gathered round him to see bio 


yet? its very easy—just crook one leg up and |set off, and their admiration greatly increased his § 
drag the other after you)—and then we’ll pick up 
all the bits of thread and all the little specks that 
we see about; but there is’nt much pleasure in 
that, because sometimes when I have crept a great 
way to get a little crumb or something, they are 
so ill natured as to take it away from me, and it 


‘desire to distinguish himself. Sohe began to ws 
such words as he had heard coachmen repeat \o 
their horses, and to smack his whip with all the 
confidence of an old and experienced charioteet. 

Cesar, however, who did not understand this 
language, began to be a little impatient, a 
to express his uneasiness by making seve 
bounds and rearing up, as you have seen some 
unmanageable horses; which added very mucho 
the diversion of the spectators. But Thomas wh! 
thought his honor not a little concerned ia the 
adventure, began to grow a little more warm, al 
after making many efforts to make his steed mor 
on ina regular manner, he at length began 
lash him pretty hard with his whip. 

The blows, Cesar did not like at all, and } 
immediately set forward at a furious rate, drag 
ging the chair, with the driver on it, after bia 





when Iam. Sometimes they leave me alone, ang 


was just so this morning, and a great fly kept 
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even looked round upon the spectators with an 
air of triumph. 

Unfortunately, there happened to be, not very 
far off, a large horse pond, which went shelving 
down to the depth of three or four feet. The 
poor affrighted Cesar, when he found that he 
could not get away from his tormentor, ran as if 
by instinct, (for we have already told you that he 
was a water dog) ag fast as he could towards the 

ond. Thomas now began to see his danger, and 
repent of his conduct; but what could he do? 
He tried all he could to pacify and restrain Ce- 
sar; but it was all in vain;—on he would go. 

At last, coming to the pond, Cesar rushed pre-. 
cipitately down the bank, and in an instant plung- 
ed into the middle of the pond, with his chario- 
teer behind him. The crowd of spectators who 
had followed, now came up, to witness the scene; 
but all their pity as well as respect for Master 
Thomas did not prevent them from bursting into 
shouts of derision. It is difficult to say which 
was most distressing to our unfortunate hero, the 
ridicule of his companions, or his unpleasant sit- 
uation. But he soon came to the closing scene 
of his adventure, for Cesar, after floundering 
about in the pond a short time, made a most vio- 
lent effort, which overturned the chair, and tum- 
bled Thomas into the water. 

‘o add to the poor boy’s misfortune, the pond, 
just at that time, was neither ice nor water. 
Thomas, therefore as soon as he had recovered 
his footing, plunged along through mud and water 
and pieces of ice, like some amphibious animal, 
towards the shore. Sometimes his feet slipped, 
and down he went#then after a little struggling, 
he would get up again, and try to shake the water 
from his hair and clothes. Sometimes his feet 
stuck fast in the mud; at others, he would lose 
one or both his shoes in it. At last, after en- 
countering much pain and difficulty, he reached 
the shore.—Here he met with none to comfort 
him, for the spectators now laughed louder than 
ever, to see how he looked. 

When Mr. Barlow found out what had happen- 
ed (concluding, perhaps, that he had now suffer- 
ed punishment enough for his folly,) he came out 
immediately, and led him to the house, and per- 
suaded him to undress at once, and go to bed. 
He then brought him some warm drinks, to pre- 
vent the bad effects which might otherwise have 
arisen from such a complete drenching at an in- 


clement season.—Here we will leave him to his | —— 


own reflections. 


[Parley’s Mag. 





OBITUARY. 
From the 8. 8. Treasury. 
DEATH OF A SUNDAY SCHOLAR, 


The scholar’s name was Ellen Capen. 
died on the third day of last April. 








sionary society, which was in the school. 


intendent made remarks to the school. 


not obliged to stay at home. 
ticed that she was absent. 

and found that she was unwell. 
bath also she was absent. 


said, Ellen could not recover. 


heart; for Ellen ws a lovely scholar. 
immediately to see 


was laid upon her bed. 
conversation, I asked her, how she should feel 


if she knew she would not get well again. 
said, she was not afraid to die. 


She 
She came 
from South Boston to Newton, about the first of 
January, and immediately became a member of 
the Sabbath school in this place, and of the mis- 
She 
became one of my scholars; and I often noticed, 
how very attentive she was, whenever the Super- 
She was 
alwavs in her place in the elass, when she was 

One Sabbath I no- 
I inquired the cause, 
The next Sab- 
During the following 
week, I went out of town, and when I returned, 
two days after, I was told that the Doctor had 
Such intelligence 
was altogether unexpected, and it went to my 
I went 
er. When I had visited her 
before, I always found her sitting up, but now she 
She received me with a 
smile, and appeared glad to see me. After a little 


She 
I told her she 
had learned in the Sabbath school, that unless she 


asked her if she thought she had a new heart. 

She said, ‘‘ I think so.’? I asked her if she felt 

that she loved God and the Saviour, and if she 

thought she could be happy in heaven, where 

those who live there spend all their time in prais- 

ing and serving God. She said, Yes, she did 

not think she should be tired praising God. 1 

asked her how long it was, since she first felt 

that she loved God. She said, ‘‘ When I was in 

South Boston.” I had not known before, that 

Ellen had a hope that her sins were pardoned. 

But her mother and her friends in South Boston 

had obtained comfortable evidence, before she 
was taken sick, that she had given her heart to 
God.—The next day I called again; she was sit- 
ting up, but was evidently much weaker. Her 
countenance wore the same calm and peaceful 
aspect, and she did not show the least fear of 
death. She could not speak much, but she loved 
to hear her friends talk about God, and to have 
them pray with her. The day before, when a 
Christian friend was with her alone for a short 
time after conversing, he prayed with her; but 
soon her mother and other friends coming to the 
door, he was interrupted and shortened his pray- 
er. After that friend was gone, she said to her 
mother, ‘‘ Mother, you came in too soon;’’ as 
though she loved to be engaged in prayer. That 
day she evidently declined fast, and towards even- 
ing, when her Superintendent had given her his 
hand to take leave for the night, she raised her 
feeble arms as if to give him her parting embrace. 
The same she did, towards the dawn of the next 
morning, to her mother and a friend who watched 
with her. When morning came, it found her 
senseless. I saw her, but she spoke no more. 
She lingered till afternoon, when she closed her 
eyes on all earthly scenes. Her attending friends 
knelt around her bed, and commended her depart- 
ing spirit to him who gave it. With him we trust 
it rests, glorified and happy forever. 

Dear children, repent, as Ellen did, before you 
are taken sick. Love the Sabbath school, aad 
love your teachers. Ellen spoke much about 
her former teacher, when she was sick. If you 
wish to die as she, did, you must seek the Lord, 
as she did, while you have health. Then you 
too shal! not be afraid, and shall go to be forever 
with the Lord. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 





From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


STORIES ABOUT CATS. 


them, and they show their pleasure by purring. 

Louisa. 
themselves old cats. 
playful. 
tails. 
all over. 
their necks as white as snow. 


Mrs. Vicars. 
they have other good qualities too. 


»|my own words, so that you may understand me. 





had a new heart she was not prepared to die, and 


Louisa. Grandmama, you said you would tell 
us something good about the cat. 
Mrs. Vicars. Oh yes, my dear, we can find 


good in any thing, ag@ certainly some in cats. 
It is said they do not love us as much as the dog 
does, but I believe they love us very much, if we 
are kind to them. They love to have us stroke 


The old cat purs, and my dear little 
grey kittens mock their mother, and when I 
stroke them they purr as loud as if they thought 


Frank. They are pretty creatures, and very 
I love to see them play with a ball, 
skip up a tree, and dance round to catch their 
The old cat has taught her kittens how to 
wash themselves too, and they look very queer 
wetting their little paws, and rubbing themselves 
They keep these white stripes round 


They are very neat animals and 
There 
is one thing in their characters, besides their neat- 
ness, that is very useful for boys and girls and 
every body to imitate; they use their eyes a great 
deal, and notice every thing. I wilktell you some 
things I read about them, but I will tell you in 


When a cat is moved into a new house, she 
looks carefully at every thing in it from garret to 


If a new piece of furniture, or even a large 
book is put into a room where a cat stays much 
of the time, she walks round it, smells it, looks to 
see how large it is, and what is its color, and 
never troubles herself farther about the matter. 
The memory of the cat is very good; it knows 
the faces of people, and we have seen it show 
great delight upon the return of its master when 
he has been from home, or other persons who had 
treated it with very great kindness. 
Frank and Lowisa, speaking at once. My kit- 
tens love me dearly, and jump into my lap, and 
on my shoulder all the time. 

Mrs. Vicars. Now I will tell you some more 
that I read in the same book, about cats. 

There was a horse called Hunter in a stable 
of one of the kings of England, to which a cat 
became so much attached as to sit upon his back 
whenever he was in the stable. The horse was 
so much pleased with this attention, that he would 
sleep standing, as horses sometimes do, so as not 
to disturb his good friend, the cat. But the poor 
horse’s health was injured by standing whilst he 
slept, and the cat was sent away from her dear 
friend the horse. 

Louisa. Poor cat! How I do pity her! 

Frank. Louisa, would you stand up every 
night and let the kitten sleep on your head? 
Louisa. Oh yes, if she would like to. I could 
lean my head against the bed post, or I could sit . 
up in bed, and lean against the head board, and 
or he would not fall off. May I try it, grand- 
ma? 

Mrs. Vicars. If the kitten asks you, I'll give 
you leave. 

Frank, Grandma is laughing, and I can’t help 
laughing. I think it is enough to make a cat 
laugh. 

Mrs. Vicars. Ihave not told you all the good 
things I have read about the cat. 

Frank and Louisa. Oh tell us some more, grand- 
ma. 
Mrs. Vicars. A celebrated horse named Go- 
dolphin, and a black cat were very fond of each 
other for many years. After the horse died, the 
cat still sat upon his body, and there she stayed 
till the horse was put under ground, then she 
crawled slowly and sorrowfully away, and was 
never seen again till her dead body was found in 
the hay loft. 


Lowsa. If died, grandma, do You think my 
cat would die too? 
Mrs. Vicars. I hope not, my dear, I should 


wish her to find some kind friend to comfort her. 

Fravk. Miss Somers told me that she had 
two cats of the same age, that grew up together; 
they loved each other, and played together a great 
deal. At lasta log of wood fell on one of them, and 
ae her, and the other pined away and died of 
grief. 

Louisa, What makes the cat hate the bird and 
little mouse so? They don’t do the cat any hurt. 

Mrs. Vicars. I do not think th cat hates them; 
but catching a mouse or a bird is play to her, and 
she does not know that she makes them suffer; be- 
sides, she feeds on birds and mice. I have heard 
of cats, and birds, and rats, and mice being brought 
up together. They were all well fed, so the cat 
never feeling hungry, did not need birds, rats or 
mice for food; and as they had all lived with one 
another from the time they were very small, so 
they all played together, and loved each other; 
the little bird would perch upon the head of the 
cat, and the mice would frisk around without any 
fear. 

Frank. I read a story of a cat who had had 
her kittens taken from her, and some boys threw 
her several young rats, which she took eare of 
and loved them as she did her own little kittens. 

Louisa. Why cannot al} cats be as good? 

Mrs. Vicars. You remember, my dear, that I 
do not allow that animals are naughty, neither do 
I call them good; in destroying one another they 
are not cruel, they know not the pain they give; 





down contented with her new abode. 


cellar, and every piece of furniture there, and sits 


besides, as they do not sow nor plant, they must 
find food some other way- But we, my children, 





































































Youth’s Companion. 














t 
know what it is to suffer; we must not take hold eNNe 
of puss by her fur, for it would distress us to be 
dragged by the hair, but always be as gentle and 
soft in handling animals, as we wish them to be 
in their treatment of us. 

A very sweet poet, named Cowper, who loved 
animals, and used to keep hares, a dog, and a cat : 
in his room, and loved to see them sport about so panions gave an amusing account of their adventures. | 
merrily, said, ‘‘ he would not call that man his | 
friend who would needlessly tread upon a worm.”’ 


EDITORIAL. 


TRAVELS OF A YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
[Editor's Correspondence.} 
Upper Canapa, May 24, 1835. 
Mr. W illis,—Several years since, some of my com- 





From this circumstance I am induced to tell my story. 


I hope I shall not be charged with boasting or egotism, 
if I speak often of myself while giving you my little 
I J s -£, y | 


narrative. 


In the year 1828, a friend of mine was presented | 
THE BARE FOOTED uu TLE GIRLS. {witha dollar, by a student in theology; with this he} 
In paseng through . ne rye esr 2 | went to the office, and engaged me to visit his brother, | 
. > @ > > 3 WE | om ‘ P , ‘ . f | 
short time “yt I met three ttle girls walking | William T. C., in the town of T. in Vermont. I im-| 
arm in arm. They were differently clad. One was | - ; . 

pee mediately set out in company with the Boston Recor- 
well dressed and wore a good pair of shoes—the nee sind etiibiemtaieetd td = die-| 
other two were bare footed. My curiosity was aj. : ~~ SC PUe & Weekly Visit (2 aN Old Man, ‘A dis-| 
little excited to learn why they were so intimate.— | ©'P’®> 
. t, ’ . Post-Office. He took us home with him, We found 

After a little conversation, I found that the latter ‘ . ' 
were cousins, and that they were enjoying a visit | his wife, a “mother in Israel,” blind. Hoping to 


from another cousin belonging tothe city, who was | afford her some entertainment, we entered into con- 
versation with her, the old man dcting as interpreter. 


{ 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


whom we found waiting our arrival at the 


well dressed. I enquired of them, if they all at-| 
tended the Sabbath school. No, said this little} After hearing what I had to say, she remarked, (and 


girl, I live in the city. Live in the city, said I,| jt seemed to come so directly from the heart, that I 


* ‘ 
and is that any reason why you should not go to | cannot help mentioning it,) that, though my remarks 
Sabbath school? 


“ Do = all children we the City | were childlike, yet nothing she had heard afforded her 
go to Sabbath school? No, sir, said she in a sup-| more real satisfaction than my discourse. 

pressed tone. My ma does not want me to go.— | Att Yaga eee pak: 0 ~ 
But do you not want to go yourself, said I. Idon’t} “CF 8 Cay OPtwo, 0 hastened to And the particular 
know, said she, and immediately let go of the arm | object of my visit, William T. C. I soon found him. 
of her barefooted cousins and turned into the bush- | He was a lad, 12 or 13 years old. He welcomed me, | 
es, as if such questions were very unwelcome.— | and we sat down and began to converse, as my custom | 
The other two little girls kept their position and | is, upon the subject of religion. He listened to all I 
looked serious. I asked them, if they should not | said with deep interest. After [ had faithfully warned 
like to attend Sabbath school. Yes, said one of | him of his danger as a sinner, and urged him to be- | 


them; but we have no shoes. I told them that jjeve in Christ to the saving of his soul, I affectionately | 


. : . > we + | | 
their teacher would welcome them as they were; | addressed all the other members of the family, and | 


and, ifthey were clean and neat, they need not | they professed to be much interested in the stories I | 


i y shoes; ides, if they : 
hesitate for w ant of shoes; and besid m uf ’ \told them, because they were so plain that they could | 
would attend the Sabbath school, and their parents 7 
understand every word of them. 


did not supply them with shoes before the weather 
became cold, I had no doubt they would be fur- | 





Although I have to 
regret that my friend William did not immediately 


nished by some benevolent individual. One of them | become a friend of Christ, still I have to rejoice that | 


immediately promised she would attend the next | he now gives evidence of piety, and is about to com- 








are suffered to lie unread upon the shelves of those 
whom they visit. If this be so, the fault is not ours; 
we are all willing to give instruction while we live. 

My apology for writing you is, the hope that others 
may do as my friends have done—keep us in motion 
as long as we can be useful. 

I will just add, that all my little kindred who have 
followed weekly in the route I took, have either come 
to this place or gone to the Ohio. But few if any have 
been allowed to rest at the place of our first destination. 
Thus bave we been able to converse with hundreds, 
while we fear many of our fellows have had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing but very few. 

That God may bless your efforts in sending us a- 
broad in increased numbers, is the constant prayer of 
your humble servant, Tue Youtn’s Companion. 


[Our Correspondent assures us that the facts alluded to above, 


| Gre in substance strictly true.—EpiTor.] 





MISCELLANY. 





The Best Restorator. 


The celebrated Haydn was in company with some 
distinguished persons. The conversation turned on 
the best means of restoring their mental energies, 
when exhausted with long and difficult studies. One 
said he had recourse in such cases to a bottle of wine; 
another, that he went into company. Haydn being 
asked what he would do, or did do, said he retired to 
to his closet, and engaged in prayer—that nothing ex- 
erted on his mind a more happy and efficacious influ- 
ence than prayer. Haydn was no enthusiast. There 
is much truth in this remark. God is the strength of 
his people. Luther used to say, that to pray well was 
to study well. 


Prompt Benevolence. 


Dr. Wilson, the late worthy and benevoient Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, (England), once discovered a cler- 
gyman at Bath, who, he was informed was sick, poor, 
and had a numerous family. One day, in the evening, 
he gave a friend fifty pounds, requesting that he would 
deliver it in the most delicate manner, and as from an 
}unknown person. ‘The friend replied, ‘‘1 will wait 
upon him early in the morning.” The Bishop re- 
joined, ‘* You will oblige ine, sir, by calling directly; 
think of what importance a good night’s rest may be 





Sabbath; and the other said she would attend, if| mence study for the ministry. 


her grand-mother, who was seventy years old, would | 
let her go barefooted. 


= } 
Not feeligg that my work was done, I visited a Sab- 
id y 


But here mark the pride of | bath School every Sabbath, where I found féty or | 


age! On the Sabbath morning, the grand-mother | fifty children. Here I felt athome. I told these chil-| 
could not consent to let her little darling be ex-| dren of a bleeding Saviour, and of his love to chil | 


posed to scoffs, for being unshod, even at the haz 
ard of her soul’s salvation. She didnot go. The 
other went, but did not return without finding my | 
words true. She was furnished with a pair of | 
shoes. God will reward those who seek him. 


Should any children read this, who have fodited | 


~ | dren. 


I related to them the dying testimony of chil- 


dren, younger than themselves, respecting the com- 
-| forts of religion and the love of Jesus. I do hope that, 
with the blessing of God, I was the means of doing 
good in this Sabbath School—most of the children 


to attend the Sabbath school, because destitute of | have become pious and have openly professed Chris | 
any article of clothing, let them be encouraged to | vefore the world. 


overcome pride, and they will find they do not 
seek God in vain. [S. S. Advocate. 


A Boy going the wrong way. 
Passing through a certain town, not Jong since, 
I overtook a little boy and enquired of him, if he 


reply. 


he ever read much inthe Bible. Hesaidno. I 
asked him if he did not know what the Bible said 
about remembering the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. He said he did not. I asked him if his 
parents read the Bible. Some, he said, though 
not much. I then advised him to go home, and 
ask his parents what the Bible said about the 
Sabbath; and if it was right to go several miles on 
Sunday to attend to any worldly concern. This 
he said, he would do, and I then left him. How 


far do these parents come short of the command | 


to train up a child in the way he should go? ib. 


Love for the Sabbath school. 





When I had done with the Sabbath School, I ageia | 


entered the mail, and travelling night and day, hurried | 
to the town of G., Munroe county, N. Y. Here I paid 
a visit to a sister of my little friend William. 
| her engaged in teaching School. 
went to the Sabbath school. No, was the quick | 8ttifying to me, for . 
But why not, said I; O I haveto go away | uniting my efforts with hers to bring these children to 
off to salt the cattle every Sunday. I asked him if} the Saviour. 


} 
| 
I found | 
This was peculiarly | 
for it gave me an opportunity of | 


From this School I passed into the society of a little | 
girl 10 years oki. She is now pious, and attributes | 
her first serious impressions and conversion, under 
God, to my instructions. With her I travelled over 
100 miles to this place, from which I write you. Here 
I have not been idle. I have turned my attention to 
children, for they are the hope of the church and the 
world. ¥ 

If I have done good in my travels, I rejoice and give 
most heartily all the praise to Him to whom all praise 
belongs. I now find myself worn out, and about to 
perish with my incessant journeyings and talkings. I 
willingly perish; but ere I end my earthly being, | 


A Superintendant in Boston, when visiting the family of | must express my dying wish, that all my little “ Com- 


some of his scholars, asked the Mother whether her children 
loved to go to School? 
g®, if they had to walk on their heads."’— Youth’s Comp. 


** Yes, Sir,’’ said she, ‘* they would 


| panions” may range “ the fiélds ripe to harvest” as ex- 
| vensively as I have done. 


I tremble lest some of them 


} the poor man.” 





POETRY. 


From the N. H. Baptist Register. 
The Sabbath School Scholar’s Death. 


In silence, I approach’d, and softly drew 
Aside the curtains of her bed, and saw, 

Prostrate and low, her lovely form, prepar’d 
For deatli’s embrace ; and on her marble cheek 

The livid hue, that warns of his approach. 
To look into the grave, and have a God 

In whom to trust ; a firm, unwav’ring hope 

In him who died, to ransom sinners lost, 

Disarms the monster death, and blunts his sting. 

She woke: her dying eye was lustreless, 

And life’s warm tide, was ebbing fast, as o’er 

Her crept the cold and shiv’ring chills of death. 

But there were volumes in her dying eye. 

I lent a list’ning ear, a whisper. voice, 

Scarce audible, the solemn silence broke, 

As from the very vestibule of heaven 

She spoke: ‘* What should [ do, O what, in this 

Last trying hour without a hope in Christ ? 

*Tis death ; ah! yes; "tis death ; his icy hand 

I feel ; but I this winding sheet can wrap 

Around my stiffen’d limbs, and calmly wait 

In joyful hope the hour of sweet release. 

Above, the anchor of my hope is fix’d, 

And soon will this frail bark be safely moor’d 
Within the haven of eternal rest. 

Be faithful unto death, and God to thee 

Will give’’ ; and all was still. She would have said 
** A crown of life.”” With this half-utter’d phrase 
Upon her lips, from its clay tenement 

Her spirit was releas’d, and wing’d its way, 

In swift return to God ; to join the band 

Of those in robes immaculate array’d, : 
And who through tribulation great, the gates } 
Have pass’d, to walk the golden streets above. 
Go, teacher, co ; the admonition heed ; 

Be faithful to thy trust, and toil and pray, 
And pray and toil, and train immortal minds 
For usefulness and heav’n. 

Nashua, Sept. 30, 1835. 


Gimac. 






